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given in this way. We may, however, refer to the experiences
of Lauriol,1 Bond,2 and others.
The truth appears to be that mantles differ vastly in quality,
and the care devoted to the burner is an important factor.
There can, however, be no doubt that the best mantles give
much better results than those in use a few years ago, and Mr
F. W. Goodenough, in his recent paper before the Illuminating
Engineering Society (London), expressed the view, as a result of
long practical experience, that a good modern mantle should not
diminish appreciably in candle-power during 500 hours, and by
not more than 10 per cent, in 1000 hours.
THE INCANDESCENT BURNER.
It must, however, be recognised that there are a number of
different factors affecting the efficiency of an average gas light
besides the mantle, namely, the pressure and nature of the gas
burned and the burner employed. Practical conditions are often
widely different from those secured in the laboratory, and it is
probable that the life of a mantle in practice is more frequently
terminated by breakage than deterioration in candle-power.
Even a slight vibration, if persistent, must have an effect on a
mantle, although it is true that the newer varieties (particularly
those of the inverted type, to which reference will be made
shortly) will withstand rough usage to a much greater degree
than the earlier ones. The effect of such vibrations can be
readily tested by means of the Moon-Woodall testing machine,
alluded to above. The fact that inverted incandescent mantles
are widely used for train lighting is evidence of the recent
improvement in durability.
But the design of burner and the variety of chimney used
have also an important bearing on the light given by a mantle.
It need hardly be said that the former must be kept free of dust,
and it is also necessary to secure the most perfect regulation of
gas and air supplied, corresponding with the quality and pressure
of the supply. Modern gas burners are provided with devices
which permit of this regulation being easily made.
In the bunsen burner the essential object is to secure as hot a
flame as possible for  a  minimum  consumption  of gas.     The
efficiency yielded by the mantle depends very greatly on  the
temperature of the flame, and hence on the possibility of securing
1 Ilium. Eng.< London, Dec. 1910, p. 733.         2 Ibid., Jan. 1911, p. 51.